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country and for the men who conducted it. In particular the emperor 
and Holstein come in for savage and repeated criticism. Eckardstein's 
whole tone is that of a public servant disappointed and embittered by 
failure, who believes that his country has been ruined by the blind folly 
of those who shaped its destinies. 

But however much we may question the fairness of his views and 
justly accuse him of not taking into account all the difficulties of the 
situation, there is no denying that the facts he gives us are important, 
not to say startling, though some of them need controlling from other 
sources. 1 His main thesis is that whereas Bismarck several times, 
notably in 1878 and in 1887, made direct overtures to England for an 
alliance and was unable to bring one about, it was England at a later 
date that was anxious for the alliance and according to Eckardstein, 
in 1895, 1898, 1899, and repeatedly in 1901, suggested a treaty of the sort, 
and it was Germany that then refused to give ear. Much of what he 
has to tell in this connection is totally new or has only been recently 
suspected even by students. One of the most amazing tales is the pro- 
posal of Lord Salisbury in 1895 that the Ottoman Empire should be 
divided between England, Germany, and Austria. The history of the 
later English offers is also full of interest. Had they been accepted it 
might have changed the fate of Germany and of the world. We note 
among other things the eagerness of the British government as late as 
the autumn of 1901 to sign an agreement to check the designs of France 
on Morocco. But the Wilhelmstrasse believed that what the English 
wanted was for Germany to pull their chestnuts out of the fire for them, 
in Africa as regarded the French, and in Asia as regarded the Russians. 
It did not believe that an entente between England and either France or 
Russia was within the bounds of practical possibility. Holstein was 
emphatic on this point. We can now understand better than ever before 
the wrath and discomfiture of the German Foreign Office when in 1904 
France and England did come together and England handed over to 
France this self-same Morocco which a couple of years earlier she had 
been so anxious to keep her out of. The German reply was the visit 
of the emperor to Tangier and the Morocco crisis, but by this time 
Eckardstein had resigned in disgust his position in London and had 
returned to his own country. His book, which has already given rise to 
lively controversy, will long be referred to as an authority on the momen- 
tous events of which it treats. Archibald Cary Coolidge. 

Fiinfzig Jahre Reichsdienst: Lebenserinnerungen. Von Ottmar 
von Mohl, Preussischem Kammerherrn und Wirklichem Gehei- 
menRat. (Leipzig: Paul List. 1920. Pp.318. M. 30, bound.) 
German bureaucracy could hardly produce a better exponent than 

1 In certain cases this has already happened. Cf. review of Hammann's 
first two volumes in the American Historical Review for July, 1920 (XXV. 718- 
719), 
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the modest and dignified author of this book. Von Mohl's half-century 
of experience was varied and characteristic, if not of great political or 
diplomatic importance. He claims to have been the first South German 
to enter the " Reichsdienst ". Well connected in the intellectual and poli- 
tical circles of Baden, he began his service in the diplomatic corps of the 
North German Confederation, at Munich, just before the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war. From 1871 until 1873 he was in the imperial 
consular service, first at New York and then for a few months at 
Singapore. Thence he was called to Berlin to receive appointment as a 
private secretary of the Empress Augusta. Six years of intimate con- 
tact with court life provided interest but no prospects for a career, so 
von Mohl re-entered the consular service and was stationed at Cincinnati 
from 1879 to 1885, and at Petersburg until 1887. From Russia he went 
to Tokio, where he assisted in the reorganization of the imperial 
Japanese household. Returning to Berlin in 1889, he served in one of 
the personnel bureaus of the Foreign Office, which he left to assume his 
last station (1897-1914) in Cairo as member of the Egyptian National 
Debt Commission. 

Aside from the picturesqueness of these different scenes and the 
occasional intimacy with the " great " which they afford, von Mohl has 
related very little of importance. An endless succession of comings and 
goings of notables and their gatherings for the celebration of birthdays 
and other historic anniversaries comprises the bulk of the book. The 
presentation, as the author states in his brief preface, is that of a journal 
or enlarged diary consecrated to the glorious days of William I. De- 
voted to the memory of this period in which he faithfully and discreetly 
performed bis duty, von Mohl rarely ventures into comment or criticism 
— a pattern of bureaucratic loyalty. Such digressions as he vouchsafes 
are free, on the whole, from the influence of war-tatterness. His 
memories of America are charitable, although he does mention the con- 
trast between the genial Yale student, a neighbor of Ohio days, and the 
present German-hating (sic) Mr. Taft. And in lamenting the dispersion 
of the art treasures of the Hermitage, he notes that, through the hands 
of Jewish middlemen, they may soon be seen in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Sadly, also, he contrasts the little, old, Hanoverian widow whom 
he visited with the Empress Augusta at Windsor, with her descendants 
who have forsaken her very name. 

Perhaps the most illuminating portion of the book is his account of 
his Japanese service, which he has described more fully in another book, 
Am Japanischen Hofe (Berlin, 1904). He ventures the opinion that 
Germany's influence, carefully and very successfully developed in Japan 
until 1894, was utterly destroyed in a day by the rashness of the " new 
course " of William II. It is obvious, in fact, that despite the cordiality 
with which the last of Hohenzollern monarchs received von Mohl on his 
return from the Far East, the latter was not captivated. His book con- 
cludes, indeed, with the- reflection that the downfall of the empire is due 
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to the emperor's unnecessary rashness, his aggressiveness, and his ambi- 
tion to play the arbiter mundi. It is possible that von Mohl derives 
some comfort in accounting for William's false course from the thought 
that it was England, her greatness, her sea-power — nay, even her 
princess — who inspired the imagination of the young kaiser. 

Laurence Bradford Packard. 

Dalmatia and the Jugoslav Movement. By Count Louis Voino- 
vitch, with a Preface by Sir Arthur Evans, LL.D., F.R.S. 
With Ethnographical Map. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1920. Pp. 320. $3.00.) 

This book, by the hand of a native Dalmatian, was written singly and 
solely to the end of proving that for upwards of a thousand years Dal- 
matia has been essentially and overwhelmingly a land of Slavs. So con- 
vincingly does the author conduct his argument that the reader finds 
himself wondering how the thesis of the Italian nationalists to the effect 
that the eastern shore of the Adriatic is integral soil of Italy ever suc- 
ceeded in winning adherents. And truth to say it has, even in Italy, 
never had the support of others than the Hotspurs of imperialism, 
camouflaged as sorrowing or indignant irredentists, and even these swear 
by the untenable doctrine only because like all victims of the imperialist 
dementia they live on a diet of delusions. Coolly and objectively con- 
sidered the Italian claim, such as it is, rests on two historical incidents. 
The first is the Roman conquest which, effected in the days of Augustus, 
was some six hundred years later, in the period of the Great Migrations, 
reduced to an indistinguishable dust-heap, stirred now and again by a 
vague memory. The migrations brought the Slavs to the Adriatic coast 
and gave Dalmatia the racial character which it has retained to this 
day. A second penetration of the coast with Italic influences occurred 
when Venice rose to greatness. But though this republic of merchant 
oligarchs maintained a political control over Dalmatia for about four 
centuries and conferred many indubitable cultural benefits on the in- 
habitants, it neither made nor did it so much as try to make them over 
inwardly or outwardly into Italians. When in 1797 Venice, obedient 
to the command of Bonaparte, ceased to be, again much as in the case of 
Rome, there was left, after a brief space, no other reminder of Venetian 
supremacy than a handful of splendid monuments together with a few 
rich and tender memories. With these memories some fifteen to twenty 
thousand Dalmatians, who largely as officials had been in intimate con- 
tact with the Venetian overlords, became so thoroughly identified that 
even after Venetian rule had disappeared, they continued to cultivate 
Italian speech and came quite naturally in the course of time to look 
upon themselves as sons of the Italian mother. Constituting no more 
than three per cent, of the total population, these converted Italians 
present the only palpable basis of an Italian nationalist claim. At no 



